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OLIVE  TREES 

A Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Missionary  Work  in  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  U.  S.  A. 

No.  SEPTEMBER,  1909.  9. 


QUESTIONS  OF  THE  HOUR. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  OUR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  FOR  MISSIONS .* 

REV.  JOHN  FENTON  CARLISLE,  NEWBURGH, 
NEW  YORK. 

This  is  a part  of  the  larger  question — 
the  responsibility  of  the  Christian  youth 
of  this  century  for  the  onward  movement 
of  the  Kingdom  in  every  department  of 
thought  and  service.  The  question  is,  how 
are  they  to  be  inspired,  instructed,  devel- 
oped so  that  they  may  become  active  forces 
in  the  Kingdom? 

The  necessity  of  enlisting  the  young  in 
service  is  self  evident;  it  only  needs  em- 
phasis. Every  great  movement  calls  for 
the  young;  every  great  movement  of 
humanity  has  had  young  men  at  its  head 
and  heart.  The  new  wine  demands  new 
vessels.  “What  saved  the  Union  was  the 
coming  forward  of  the  young  men/’  said 
General  Grant  at  Hamburg.  It  was  so  at 
Kadesh  Barnea  and  the  Plains  of  Moab — 
a new  generation  of  Hebrews  had  to  finish 
the  work  of  their  fathers.  It  was  so  at  the 
great  crisis  of  Israel,  when  the  Deuter- 
onomic  Code  was  issued  under  King 
‘Josiah.  The  youthful  Jeremiah  with  a 
few  comrades  led  the  missionary  host.  It 
was  so  in  the  day  of  our  Master.  Our 
Lord  poured  the  new  wine  into  the  heart 
of  that  Palestinian  generation.  Many 
were  trying  to  preserve  it  in  the  old  re- 

*Spoken at  Synod's  Missionary  Confer- 
ence. 


ceptacles — old  forms  of  worship,  old 
creedal  statements,  men  and  women  of 
Old  Testament  spirit.  He  proclaimed  the 
uselessness  of  so  doing — it  was  New  Tes- 
tament wine,  and  must  have  New  Testa- 
ment vessels.  “But  they  put  new  wine 
into  new  wine  skins.”  New  men  were 
called  by  Him  as  associates,  men  new  in 
youth,  with  all  its  ambition,  energy,  free- 
dom from  opinions,  open  to  the  freer 
guidance  of  the  Spirit.  John  the  Baptist 
must  decrease — John  the  Galahad  among 
the  Knights  must  increase. 

This  principle  is  eternal,  a controlling 
factor  in  every  great  movement.  Spirit- 
ual experiences  always  find  new  expres- 
sion in  each  age;  spiritual  service  a new 
ministry.  Young  men  for  the  new  day, 
new  vessels  for  the  new  wine.  What  saved 
the  truth  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
was  the  coming  forward  of  the  young  men 
— Luther,  Melancthon,  Zwingle,  Calvin. 
Wrhat  saved  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
Kingdom  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  coming  forward  of  the  youthful  Sam- 
uel Mills  and  his  group  of  lads  in  their 
teens  around  the  haystack  at  Williams- 
town.  Same  is  true  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  at  its 
inception,  a young  man,  George  Williams, 
and  four  or  five  other  youths  meeting 
for  prayer  at  the  noon  hour.  The  most 
hopeful  movement  of  our  day  is  that  of 
the  young  people  aiming  at  the  world’s 
evangelization.  Our  Lord  died  in  His 
early  thirties ; Paul  was  twenty-seven 
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when  called  to  missionary  work,  Timothy 
seventeen.  Jndson  was  twenty-two,  Mor- 
rison twenty-two,  Livingstone  twenty-one, 
Chamberlain  nineteen,  Thoburn  seven- 
teen. So  you  see  that  every  great  move- 
ment calls  for  the  young,  and  the  young 
have  answered  the  call. 

The  best  thing  to  increase'  their  sense 
of  responsibility  is  to  give  them  a chance 
to  show  their  interest,  to  acknowledge  the 
place  that  they  fill,  and  to  place  gradually 
the  responsibility  of  the  work  upon  their 
shoulders.  Nothing  so  develops  respon- 
sibility’ as  an  active  sharing  in  the  burdens 
and  privileges  of  the  work.  Many  a fine 
sapling  in  the  woods  has  been  stunted  be- 
cause of  being  overshadowed  by  an  older 
and  stronger  tree.  So  many  a youth  has 
been  stunted  in  both  home  and  Church. 
Older  ones  ought  to  acknowledge  the 
place  of  youth  in  the  Kingdom  service  and 
give  them  a chance.  The  Church  is  wise 
that  does  this.  As  the  young  grasp  the 
spirit  of  the  great  movement  of  humanity 
in  our  day,  they  will  be  fired  with  holy 
aspirations  to  play  their  part  in  its  ex- 
ecution, and  they  will  be  stirred  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  moral  obligations  resting 
upon  them. 

As  to  their  responsibility,  it  is  two-fold 
— ability  to  respond,  and  a deep  sense  of 
obligation.  Their  ability  to  respond  and 
their  sense  of  obligation  will  depend  large- 
ly on  their  teachers — on  the  scope  placed 
before  them,  the  knowledge  and  training 
and  inspiration  imparted.  Our  subject 
fully  analyzed  becomes  this — the  respon- 
sibility of  the  teachers  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  youth  for  Kingdom 
work.  The  responsibility  of  the  youth 
will  be  commensurate  in  many  ways  with 
their  training. 

Responsibility  in  sense  of  ability  to 
respond. 

Little  ability,  little  response ; great  abil- 
ity, great  response.  Our  young  people 


must  understand  the  twentieth  century 
spirit  of  the  Kingdom — must  be  trained 
to  apprehend  the  modern  scope  of  mis- 
sionary work.  “I  follow  the  scope,”  said 
Paul  to  the  Philippians,  but  it  was  em- 
phatically-the  scope  of  the  gospel  in  the 
first  century  A.D.,  not  the  first  century 
BiC.  Much  of  the  sufferings  of  Paul 
arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was  abreast  of 
his  day.  If  the  young  people  of  our  cen- 
tury are  to  be  trained  according  to  the 
scope  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eight- 
eenth, or  even  nineteenth  century,  they 
will  not  respond  to  any  Church  call. 

“We  must  educate,”  said  the  great 
Frederick,  after  a sad  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
man forces.  We  may  adopt  his  words. 
We  must  educate.  Knowledge  of  the 
Kingdom,  its  needs,  plans,  horizon,  is  the 
great  requisite.  Special  knowledge  of  the 
distinct  work  given  to  us  as  Christians. 
We  are  eternal  life  folks,  devoted  to  one 
thing — the  establishment  of  the  divine 
order  in  every  part  of  the  earth.  Our 
churches  are  eternal  life  centers  if  they 
have  been  christened.  The  Church  as  an 
institution  must  do  the  Kingdom  work  or 
pass  away,  as  did  the  Jewish  Church. 
Every  department  of  its  service  is  mis- 
sionary. Every  believer  is  a missionary. 
We  are  “sent”  ones.  “As  the  Father  sent 
Me,  even  so  I send  you.”  This  inspired 
the  young  men  and  women  in  the  days  of 
Jesus  Christ  ; it  appealed  to  the  heroic 
that  is  in  all  virile  characters.  The  young 
need  this  education  in  our  day ; they  must 
know  that  the  prophet  is  not  a man  of 
soft  raiment. 

And  all  this  knowledge  must  be  in 
touch  with  the  revelations  of  the  eternal 
in  our  day,  the  twentieth  century  scope  of 
the  Kingdom.  Ours  is  the  day  of  the  new 
wine — ours  is  a modern  world  affected  by 
modern  thought.  “The  old  order  cliangeth. 
giving  place  to  new,  and  God  fulfills  Him- 
self in  many  wavs.”  Even7  department 
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of  life  throbs  and  pulses  with  the,  new 
spirit.  As  they  moved  from  the  old  order 
into  the  new  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  Paul, 
Luther,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  so  we  have 
moved  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
scientific  spirit,  the  historical  method,  is 
regnant. 

One  result  is  a new  scope  intellectually 
— new  astronomy,  biology,  psychology, 
theology.  In  a word,  we  have  passed  from 
the  individualistic  conception  of  life  into 
the  sociological.  Man  is  more  than  an  in- 
dividual; he  is  a member  of  society,  a 
living  atom  in  the ‘living  temple.  “We  are 
members  one  of  another.”  Salvation  of 
the  individual  simply  means  the  pouring 
of  good  health  into  his  veins  and  lungs 
and  heart,  that  he  may  become  a saving 
force  in  society — not  to  fit  him  for  trans- 
portation, but  to  make  him  a transformer 
of  the  earthly  into  the  spiritual  and 
eternal.  It  has  touched  the  Church  as  an 
institution  of  religion.  The  New  Jeru- 
salem is  not  some  distant  city  in  the 
clouds,  but  a new  London,  new  Manhat- 
tan, new  Chicago. 

It  is  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Gulick  in  an 
article  entitled  “The  Modern  Conception 
of  Foreign  Missions”  : “For  centuries  the 
Church  has  been  almost  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  saving  individuals.  We  have  not 
had  Christ’s  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ; 
we  have  not  tried  to  Christianize  society. 
This  Christianization  is  the  present  task 
and  problem  of  the  Church.  Christ  must 
be  made  King  in  our  organized  life  as 
communities  and  thus  society  be  saved, 
even  as  He  has  been  made  Saviour  of  in- 
dividuals and  individuals  have  been  saved. 
The  failure  of  the  Church  in  this  task  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  stumbling  to-day  to 
men  whose  eyes  are  open  to  the  facts  of 
modern  life.” 

All  this  affects  the  missionary  problem, 
its  appeals,  its  plans,  its  horizon.  The 
ordinary  arguments  are  outgrown — con- 


ventional appeals  are  potentless.  We  must 
speak  to  the  young  and  educate  them  ac- 
cording to  the  Christ  scope  of  the  century. 
The  missionary  covers  a larger  field  and 
must  be  a larger  man — he  must  have  be- 
hind him  a larger  Church,  larger  in  their 
prayers  and  gifts  and  grasp  of  the  work. 
We  enter  all  lands  with  the  Kingdom 
secret  of  life  and  the  Kingdom  power — 
not  simply  ideals  and  patterns  for  daily 
living,  but  the  God-man  power  as  unveiled 
in  our  Saviour.  We  are  there  as  heralds 
or  preachers,  teachers,  physicians,  civil 
engineers,  storekeepers,  nurses,  mechanics, 
Christians  in  every  sphere.  He  has  given 
some  preachers,  and  teachers  and  doctors 
and  nurses,  and  mechanics  for  the  min- 
istering to  the  world  in  our  day.  The 
results  will  be  a new  Turkey,  a new 
China,  a new  world,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.  The  work  is  necessarily 
slow,  statistics  of  little  use,  difficulties 
mountainous.  Great  patience  is  needed, 
and  the  compassion  of  the  Christ.  Only 
the  preparatory  stages  reached  so  far — we 
are  beginning  to  see  surface.  Imagine 
what  is  beyond.  As  Browning  sings : 
“Then  the  general  infancy  of  the  race  will 
begin.” 

The  young  must  be  educated  in  this 
large,  broad  conception  if  they  are  to  be 
able  to  respond.  This  training  is  their 
birthright — this  is  their  inspiration.  Are 
we  doing  this?  Their  responsibility  rests 
much  on  the  older  ones  who  are  teacher.-, 
and  inspirers. 

Responsibility  in  the  sense  of  obligation. 

The  twentieth  century  educated  youth 
of  our  Christian  churches  can  alone  meet 
the  demand  of  the  scope.  The  new  wfine 
needs  the  new  vessels.  Our  Lord’s  words 
to  the  young  men  of  His  discipleship  are 
applicable  to  the  young  of  our  day,  “But 
blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see,  and 
your  ears,  for  they  hear.”  The  young  of 
our  Christian  churches  are  great  capital- 
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ists  and  great  asset  of  the  Kingdom. 
Their  obligation  must  correspond.  Look 
at  it  under  these  three  points : 

(a)  Missionary  work  comes  to  them 
with  the  true  prophetic  seal  of  God’s  ap- 
proval— despised  and  rejected  of  men,  but 
approved  of  God.  The  Father  has  shown 
that  His  missionary  servant  has  dealt 
wisely  by  exalting  him,  lifting  him  up, 
making  him  very  high.  Missionary  work 
has  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  every 
Kingdom  movement,  indifference,  con- 
tempt, ridicule.  It  is  acknowledged  in 
our  day  as  the  power  of  Christ.  Every 
Christian  youth  receives  it  with  the  finger 
marks  of  the  Almighty  upon  it. 

(b)  The  missionary  work  of  the  past 
has  been  preparatory  for  the  work  of  the 
future.  Past  generations  have  been  pour- 
ing in  the  sand  and  earth  so  as  to  make 
new  land.  The  work  is  beginning  to  show 
itself.  Children  must  take  the  place  of 
the  fathers.  “God  having  provided  some 
better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us 
cannot  be  made  perfect.”  The  work  of 
the  fathers  needs  the  children  if  it  is  to 
be  perfected.  And  it  is  their  clear  duty 
to  repay  to  future  generations  the  debt 
of  privileges  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
benefits  which  they  have  reaped  from  the 
labors  of  their  ancestors. 

( c ) The  special  opportunities  of  their 
new  day  increase  this  obligation.  Think 
of  the  asset  every  youth  of  Christian 
training  represents,  an  asset  of  horizon, 
enthusiasm,  consecration — broad  training 
of  intellect,  enthusiasm  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  new  missionary  purpose,  a sense  of 
consecration  from  the  better  knowledge  of 
the  mind  of  J esus  Christ.  The  young  are 
inbreathing  the  spirit  of  the  new  day,  un- 
consciously they  are  living  in  it,  moving  in 
it.  Necessarily  they  are  prepared  for  the 


task  in  a way  superior  to  all  before  them. 
They  can  offer,  as  John  and  James,  the 
new  vessels  for  the  new  wine,  vessels  meet 
for  the  Master’s  use,  as  were  Stephen  and 
Paul. 

And  finally,  the  conservation  of  their 
moral  and  spiritual  forces  will  demand  the 
most  positive  and  practical  consecration 
of  themselves  in  the  Spirit  of  the  King- 
dom. The  young  must  become  filled  with 
the  compassion  of  the  Christ  or  they  will 
waste  their  powers  in  riotous  living. 
What  I mean  is  this:  Only  as  the  pas- 

sion of  Jesus  Christ,  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  the  Lamb  slain  before  the  throne, 
only  as  the  mind  of  J esus  is  in  them  with 
all  its  constraining  power,  will  the  rising 
generation  be  able  to  maintain  itself 
against  the  terrific  outburst  of  fleshly  pas- 
sions. Never  has  the  world  witnessed 
such  an  outburst  of  self-indulgence  as  it 
is  to  witness  in  these  days,  when  the  deep 
treasure  houses  of  nature  are  unlocked 
and  used  by  man  for  pleasure  and  com- 
fort. We  are  passing  out  of  the  schooling 
of  pain  into  that  of  pleasure  and  the  ad- 
justment is  going  to  take  wisdom  and 
patience  and  strength.  Only  the  mission- 
ary passion  will  save  the  young.  Only  as 
they  can  say,  “The  Spirit  of  J ehovah  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  to 
the  poor”;  only  as  they  can  say,  “We  are 
able  to  drink  of  the  cup  and  be  baptized 
with  the  baptism”;  only  as  they  can  af- 
firm “the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  me,” 
only  so  will  they  abide  and  possess  the  life 
eternal. 

Never  were  the  words  of  the  Master 
truer  than  now,  “for  whosoever  would 
save  his  life,  shall  lose  it;  but  whosoever 
shall  lose  his  life  for  My  sake,  the  same 
shall  save  it.” 


Probably  most  of  the  difficulties  of  trying  to  live  the  Christian  life  arise  from  at- 
tempting to  half  live  it. — Henry  Drummond. 
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Latakia,  Syria. — In  a personal  letter 
of  June  29,  covering  some  printed  ma- 
terial, reproduced  in  this  issue,  Dr.  Balph 
supplies  a few  items  regarding  the  work: 

“There  have  been  a great  many  things 
other  than  the  usual  work  that  have  had 
to  be  done.  I spent  the  most  of  one  week 
making  a trip  to  Kessab,  to  look  after  a 
shipment  of  goods  that  we  sent  up  for  the 
people  there.  And,  as  the  Congregational 
mission  have  no  male  worker  in  Kessab,  it 
consequently  throws  more  work  and  re- 
sponsibility on  me.  Things  are  about  in 
the  same  state  here.  The  people  are  being 
fed,  some  of  their  goods  have  been 
brought  back.  They  have  so  far  been 
protected,  but  they  are  still  in  bad  case, 
with  no  very  bright  outlook  for  the 
future.  I cannot  believe  that  there  is  any 
great  security  against  another  outbreak, 
should  there  arise  any  exciting  cause. 

“The  hospital  closes  this  week,  and  the 
schools  close  next  week.  I do  not  know 
yet  whether  any  one  will  get  away  from 
here  this  summer  or  not.  Lebanon  seems 
to  be  about  the  only  place  that  is  open  to 
go  to ; besides,  no  ene  knows  what  changes 
may  at  any  time  occur. 

“Mr.  McFarland  and  Mr.  Edgar  made 
a trip  to  Suadia,  and  reported  the  work 
there  doing  well.  Mr.  McFarland  also 
made*  a trip  to  Gnnaimia,  where  he 
preached  one  Sabbath,  and  examined  the 
school  that  has  recently  been  started  there. 
Last  Sabbath  he  spent  at  Bahamra  in  the 
forenoon,  and  went  from  there  to  Eldaney, 
where  he  held  a service  in  the  afternoon. 

“Our  Missionary  Circle  are  all  in  their 
usual  health.” 

Writing  June  22,  1909,  Eev.  A.  J.  Mc- 
Farland says:  “I  returned  yesterday 


from  a trip  to  Gunaimia.  Found  the 
people  busy  in  the  harvest,  but  ready  to 
hear  the  good  old  story  in  the  evenings 
and  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  my  first  ex- 
perience in  preaching  twice  in  Arabic  the 
same  day,  but  did  not  find  it  wearied  me 
more  than  one  had  done,  but  after  riding 
home  with  a fairly  stiff  breeze  in  my  face, 
I found  my  voice  beginning  to  thicken  up, 
so  that  I could  hardly  make  myself  heard 
at  all.  Am  not  quite  so  hoarse  this 
evening.  The  school  is  doing  nicely  with 
the  new  teacher,  who  graduated  from  our 
school  here  in  April  last.  Attendance  on 
Sabbath  was  the  capacity  of  the  house, 
about  a hundred.  They  are  naturally 
somewhat  unsettled  by  the  scare  they  had, 
but  much  less  so  in  outward  appearance 
than  one  would  expect.  Expect  to  preach 
at  Bahamra  and  Eldaney  next  Sabbath. 

“Weather  has  been  very  comfortable  this 
month,  and  the  mountains  would  have 
little  attraction  yet,  were  it  not  for  the 
mosquitoes  and  sand  flies,  which  seem  to 
be  always  with  us,  day  and  night.” 

Alexandretta,  Syria. — In  a personal 
letter  to  Mr.  Walter  T.  Miller  from  Mrs. 
Jennie  B.  Kennedy,  dated  June  25, 
there  are  a few  sentences  that  we  have 
permission  to  publish: 

“We  desire  to  express  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  you  and  the  friends  in 
America  who  have  so  kindly  and  so 
liberally  remembered  the  poor  people 
under  our  care.  The  need  is  great  and 
will  be  for  some  time  yet.  I am  send- 
ing you  some  pictures  that  will  show 
you  a few  of  the  people  we  are  helping. 
It  may  be  Olive  Trees  would  make  use 
of  them. 
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“1  went  up  to  Beilan  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  and  gave  out  bedding  and 
clothing.  I did  not  have  near  enough 
to  go  around,  but  more  bedding  has  ar- 
rived and  I hope  more  clothes  will  soon. 
The  question  of  what  to  do  with  the 
widows  there  is  a very  serious  one.  They 
say  that  even  though  they  had  the 
money  to  rebuild  their  houses,  they 
could  not  go  back  and  live  without  any 
men  folks  among  the  Moslems.  Many 
of  the  younger  women  and  girls  were 
carried  off  by  Moslems.  Some  of  them 
have  been  brought  back,  but  others  are 
still  missing.  They  seemed  completely 
crushed  and  hopeless. 

“.  . . The  whole  country  is  still 

in  a state  of  great  unrest. 


No.  1.  REFUGEES. 

“Picture  No.  1 shows  a few  of  the 
people  who  escaped  the  massacre  at 
Kirikhan.  They  are  in  Beilan  and  we 
send  help  to  them.  I was  up  on  Mon- 
day of  last  week  and  distributed  bed  and 
clothing  to  them  and  many  others  who 
are  not  in  the  picture.  They  have  lost 
everything  they  possessed  but  the  few 
clothes  they  fled  in.” 

J.  B.  K. 


No.  2.  ORPHANS. 

“Picture  No.  2 shows  orphans,  most 
of  whom  are  from  Antioch,  and  the  rest 
from  villages  near  Alexandretta.  Their 
fathers  were  all  killed  and  also  their 
older  brothers.  Some  twenty-six  of 
them  are  Protestants.  They  have  been 
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sent  to  the  German  orphanage  at  Bei- 
rut.” 


J.  B.  K. 

“Picture  No.  3 shows  two  little 
wounded  boys  that  we  nursed  here  in 
our  own  homes  for  six  weeks.  The 
older  one  is  quite  well,  hut  the  little  one 
we  have  sent  to  a hospital  in  Beirut. 
There  is  very  little  hope  of  his  recovery. 
He  was  shot  twice  and  stabbed  twice.” 

J.  B.  K. 


Asia  Minor. — Two  or  more  home  let- 
ters from  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Dodds,  of 
Mersina,  have  recently  fallen  into  our 
hands,  and,  as  anyone  knows,  it  is  not  al- 
ways safe  for  privileged  correspondence  to 
fall  into  editorial  hands.  However,  we  are 
very  thankful  for  permission  to  read  and 
“do  whatever  you  like  with  them.”  They 
are  full  of  fun,  and  if  published  would 
give  the  churches  some  charming  glimpses 
of  missionary  life  that  are  not  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  public,  but  reserved  for 
that  of  the  loved  circle  at  home.  We 
shall  print  one  item,  as  it  brings  to  the 
front  a fresh  illustration  of  the  indirect 
influence  of  foreign  missions : “We  have 
enjoyed  meeting  the  men  from  the  British 
and  American  men-of-war.  The  chaplain 
of  the  British  ship  (the  American  vessels 
have  no  chaplain)  told  me  day  before 
yesterday,  as  he  was  bidding  me  farewell, 
that  a good  many  of  the  men  had  been 
skeptical  as  to  the  work  of  the  mission- 
aries, but  that  their  visit  here  had  cured 
them  of  that.” 

r 

Cyprus. — A letter  from  Cyprus  to  a 
class  in  the  Sabbath  school  of  Second 
Hew  York  has  been  handed  to  us  for 
publication : 

Larnaca,  Cyprus,  July  10. 
Mr.  John  F.  Quattlander , Secretary  of 
{<The  Walter  McCarroll  Class,”  New 
York  City: 


Dear  Friend  and  Brother  — You 
will  think  me  very  unappreciative  of  the 
honor  done  me  in  having  a Sabbath 
school  class  named  after  me.  My 
deepest  feeling  is  that  of  unworthiness 
of  such  an  honor,  and  I greatly  regret 
that  I have  not  been  able  to  do  some- 
thing that  would  make  it  worth  while 
to  have  my  name  commemorated  in  such 
a way.  At  any  rate  I greatly  appreciate 
the  sentiment  that  prompted  such  a 
move  on  the  part  of  your  class. 

Your  letter  is  dated  Jan.  21,  1909, 
i.  e.,  nearly  six  months  ago,  and  it  is  a 
shame  that  it  has  remained  so  long  un- 
answered. My  excuse  is  this : that  I was 
so  occupied  with  the  work  of  the  school, 
the  management  and  direction  of  which 
devolved  wholly  upon  me,  so  that  I had 
little  time  or  energy  for  anything  that 
was  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  a 
result  my  correspondence  was  neglected 
entirely,  so  you  may  he  sure  that  your 
letter  is  not  the  only  one  unanswered. 
How  that  we  have  vacation  I have  a 
little  leisure  and  shall  try  to  diminish 
somewhat  the  pile  of  unanswered  let- 
ters. You  know  also  that  Mr.  J.  D. 
Edgar  is  coming  out  to  take  charge  of 
the  school,  which  will  relieve  me  of  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  and  a heavy 
burden. 

The  school  year  as  a whole  was  a suc- 
cessful one.  I taught  three  Bible  classes 
daily,  using  the  Blakeslee  system  of 
Bible  study.  And  while  we  had  no 
spiritual  revival  and  no  conversions,  yet 
the  students  were  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The 
spiritual  atmosphere  was  not  at  all  satis- 
factory, owing  perhaps  to  a certain  lack 
of  harmony  among  the  teachers.  This, 
however,  I think  will  be  entirely  differ- 
ent next  year,  and  I hope  that  we  will 
he  able  to  surround  the  boys  with  a 
more  spiritual  atmosphere.  It  was  my 
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purpose  from  the  first  to  organize  a Y. 
M.  C.  A.  among  the  boys;  i.  e.,  to  have 
a small  organization  of  boys  that  are 
Christians  as  a kind  of  nucleus  around 
which  a number  of  the  other  boys  might 
be  attracted  as  kind  of  honorary  mem- 
bers. We  have  boys  from  eight  to  eigh- 
teen years  of  age — Greeks,  Turks  and 
Armenians.  After  Mr.’  Edgar  comes  I 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  realize  the 
idea  in  some  shape. 

We  have  been  gradually  getting  rid 
of  workers  that  we  considered  unsatis- 
factory, and  I hope  that  in  course  of 
time  we  may  yet  get  hold  of  men  better 
qualified  for  the  work.  I shall  try  to 
make  clear  the  situation  and  what  we 
require. 

My  brother  is  located  in  Nicosia,  the 
capital  of  the  island.  He  has  now  a 
large  practice.  He  has  as  his  assistant 
in  his  pharmacy  and  clinics  a native 
Greek  preacher  who  also  preaches  on 
Sabbath,  but  unfortunately  his  time  is 
so  taken  up  with  the  medical  work  that 
he  has  no  time  for  study  or  preparation 
for  the  spiritual  side  of  the  work.  What 
is  needed  is  for  my  brother  to  have  a 
young  man  to  assist  him  in  pharmacy 
and  clinics  and  leave  the  native  preacher 
entirely  free  for  spiritual  work.  This 
plan  I hope  we  shall  be  able  to  carry 
out  in  the  course  of  time.  We  would 
require  the  native  preacher  to  go  on 
occasional  trips  from  Nicosia  as  a cen- 
ter into  the  villages  as  colporteur  and 
evangelist.  We  had  two  such  men  be- 
fore, or  rather  we  had  two  men  for  such 
work,  but  they  were  both  uneducated, 
and  so  in  my  opinion  were  unsatisfac- 
tory. This  new  arrangement  I trust 
will  be  more  satisfactory.  We  also  need 
another  such  native  preacher  to  work 
from  Larnaca  or  Famagusta  as  a center. 
If  at  the  same  time  we  can  maintain 
and  develop  our  school  as  we  wish,  we 


may  hope  for  more  progress  in  the  work. 
But  all  this  requires  money.  If  we  were 
allowed  to  use  the  income  of  the  medi- 
cal department  in  addition  to  the  ap- 
propriation from  the  Board,  we  could 
carry  out  our  plans.  An  educated  mar- 
ried native  preacher  or  teacher  we  must 
pay  not  less  than  £6  ($30)  per  month 
and  in  some  cases  more;  that  is,  a 
mediocre  worker,  married,  must  have 
£6,  and  a better  equipped  and  quali- 
fied one  from  £8  to  £10.  You  see, 
therefore,  that  two  or  three  men  run 
into  a lot  of  money  for  a year. 

In  the  school  we  charge  £5  tuition, 
i.  e.,  $25,  but  of  course  there  are  many 
who  are  unable  to  pay  even  that  amount, 
so  we  take  what  we  can  get  from  the 
poorer  ones,  but  require  them  to  sign  a 
note  for  the  balance  endorsed  by  parent 
or  guardian  to  pay  after  five  years  or 
more  according  to  circumstances.  All 
are  required  to  pay  for  their  school 
books  except  in  very  special  circum- 
stances, when  we  either  rent  or  loan 
them  the  books. 

During  the  last  three  months  the  . 
thing  that  has  been  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  missionaries  in  these  parts 
has  been  the  Armenian  massacres.  You 
probabty  know  all  there  is  to  be  known, 
or  at  least  as  much  or  more  than  I know 
about  them.  About  1,200  refugees  came 
to  Larnaca.  Many  have  returned  or 
gone  elsewhere,  but  they  have  been  re- 
placed by  others  who  are  constantly 
coming.  Many  of  them  are  dependent 
on  charity.  There  is  an  Armenian  com- 
mittee that  had  funds  and  cared  for 
those  that  were  in  need,  but  now  their 
funds  are  exhausted  and  many  of  the 
poor  people  will  look  to  us  for  food  and 
clothing.  Unfortunately,  however,  we 
have  no  funds  for  that  -purpose.  At 
first  there  were  very  few  Protestants 
among  the  refugees  who  came  to  Lar- 
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naca,  but  most  of  the  later  arrivals  are 
Protestants  and  some  of  them  will  con- 
tinue to  need  help  for  some  time. 

We  had  daily  prayer  meetings  for 
about  a fortnight  in  our  church  in  Lar- 
naca  after  the  refugees  came  which 
were  well  attended  even  by  Gregorians, 
and  many  spoke  of  the  benefit  and  help 
the  meetings  had  been  to  them.  I gave 
an  address  each  day,  setting  forth  some 
phase  of  God’s  providential  government, 
and  the  place  and  purpose  of  suffering 
in  His  government  of  His  Church  and 
people.  These  meetings  were  held  each 
day  after  the  close  of  school. 

Early  in  June  I was  confined  to  the 
house  for  about  a fortnight  with  a bad 

AT  H 

Allegheny,  Pa. — Miss  Nancy  Du- 
Shane,  of  New  Alexandria  Congregation, 
died  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  June  21, 
1909,  ;n  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  a good  woman.  Her  life  was 
adorned  by  the  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  “Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord.” 

R.  J.  G. 

Chicago,  111  . — Gilbert  Raymond  Wal- 
lace, son  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  R, 
Wallace,  died  at  his  father’s  home,  104 
East  Newell  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  June  1,  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  thus  ending  a 
short  but  noble  life.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  State,  graduating  from  the  Brook- 
lyn High  School  in  1899.  Part  of  his 
university  career  was  spent  in  Chicago 
and  from  there  he  went  to  Harvard 
where  he  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1903, 
after  which  he  taught  for  two  years. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  toward  the 


cold  on  my  chest.  My  cough  has  en- 
tirely disappeared  and  I am  feeling  quite 
strong  again  since  coming  up  to  the 
hills.  We  are  in  a village  about  thirty 
miles  from  Nicosia.  We  came  last  Mon- 
day after  spending  the  Sabbath  in 
Nicosia,  where  I preached.  My  brother 
and  family  are  also  here.  My  brother 
goes  back  each  week  for  his  clinics;  i.  e., 
he  goes  early  Tuesday  morning  and  re- 
turns Friday  night. 

Hoping  that  this  letter  will  give  you 
in  some  degree  the  information  you  de- 
sired and  seeking  a place  in  your  pray- 
ers, I remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  McCarroll. 

OME. 

advertising  business  and  was  fast  mak- 
ing a record  for  himself  when  failing 
health  drove  him  to  Texas,  where  he 
spent  a year  in  open  air  pursuits.  On 
the  regain  of  health  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Golden  Eagle  Dry  Goods 
Company,  of  Denver,  as  advertising 
agent,  and  at  the  close  of  his  first  year 
in  this  capacity  he  was  called  to  be  the 
assistant  to  Mr.  Stokes,  of  the  firm  of 
Marshall  Field  & Company,  of  Chicago. 
Having  endeared  himself  to  all  his  asso- 
ciates he  was  rapidly  rising,  when  the 
physical  breakdown  came  which  resulted 
in  his  death. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  a member  of  the 
Chicago  Congregation  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  loss  is  mourned  by  all  and 
by  none  more  than  the  pastor,  of  whom 
he  was  a personal  friend. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  all  of  his 
admirable  qualities  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  They  may  be  best  summed 
up  by  saying  that  to  know  such  a char- 
acter for  but  a brief  period  is  one  of 
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the  highest  privileges  of  life.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace’s short  life  was  a practical  demon- 
stration of  the  possibilities  of  Christian 
manhood.  Why  such  a life  should  be 
cut  short  we  do  not  know,  but  one 
thing  is  certain  that  there  are  no  mis- 
takes with  God.  “He  doeth  all  things 
well.”  While  it  is  hard  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  our  loss,  the  fact  of  his  going 
before  will  serve  as  another  tie  to  bind 
us  more  closely  to  that  life  which  is  pure 
and  spotless,  and  to  the  city  that  knows 
no  stain. 

To  have  given  such  a character  to  the 
world  for  even  a brief  period  should  of 
itself  be  ample  compensation  to  his  sor- 
rowful parents,  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  the  list  of  names  of  the  young  men 
who  have  overcome  may  be  found  to-day 
that  of  Gilbert  Raymond  Wallace.  His 
life  cannot  fail  to  be  a source  of  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him. 

Robert  Clarke. 

Clarinda,  la. — Mrs.  Rosannah  Craig, 
of  Clarinda  Congregation,  entered  into 
rest  Feb.  19,  1909.  God,  in  His  sovereign 
grace,  has  seen  fit  to  remove  one  of  our 
oldest  members,  and  we  are  thereby  ad- 
monished to  be  more  diligent  in  His 
service  while  it  is  day,  knowing  the  night 
cometh,  when  no  one  can  work.  Mrs. 
Craig  was  loved  and  respected  by  all,  a 
true  friend  of  the  church  and  missionary 
society.  When  unable  to  be  present,  she 
remembered  us  by  her  prayers  and  offer- 
ings. Her  friends  mourn,  not  as 
those  who  have  no  hope,  and  it  is  our 
prayer  that  the  children  may  be  kept  by 
their  mother’s  God. 

Mrs.  Martha  Bayles, 

Miss  Sarah  Ewing, 

Committee. 

Kansas  City. — The  Ladies’  Missionary 


Society  of  Kansas  City  Congregation  has 
held  twelve  regular  meetings  during  the 
year  ending  April  1,  1909.  All  of  these 
have  been  well  attended.  We  have  a mem- 
bership of  sixteen. 

Miss  McNaughton,  a returned  mission- 
ary from  our  Syrian  Mission,  has  added 
much  interest  to  a number  of  vthese  meet- 
ings by  her  quiet  talks  in  regard  to  this 
field,  explaining  to  us  many  things  which 
to  one  not  having  been  there,  are  hard 
to  understand.  These,  with  the  reading 
of  letters  from  workers  in  the  different 
mission  fields,  have  greatly  helped  us  in 
our  study  of  missions,  and  have  been 
much  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  result  of  our  meetings  in  dollars 
and  cents  is  told  in  the  following  report: 


Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  Apr.  1,  1908.  ...  $1.27 

Dues  ’. 37.55 

Donations  5.35 

Sale  of  articles  made  by  Society. . 20.75 

Sale  of  comforts  and  quilts  made 

by  Society 15.25 

Quilting 4.50 

Miscellaneous  2.45 


$87.12 

Disbursements. 

Pastor’s  salary  $25 . 00 

Hew  church  building  fund 20.00 

Freight  on  box  to  Selma 1.74 

Goods  bought  36.20 

Balance  4.18 


$87.12 


Box  sent  to  Selma  Mission  valued.  $40 . 00 
Mrs.  Etta  Ewing, 

Secretary. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Marion, 

Treasurer. 

New  Alexandria,  Pa. — William  D. 
Shaw  died  at  his  home  near  Hew  Alex- 
andria, May  26,  1909,  in  his  seventy- 
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eighth  year.  The  deceased  was  born  in 
Ireland,  but  early  immigrated  to 
America  and  came  to  New  Alexandria, 
which  has  since  been  his  home.  He  has 
long  served  the  congregation  faithfully 
as  ruling  elder.  He  was  a kind  neigh- 
bor, a faithful  friend  and  an  exemplary 
Christian.  He  was  regular  in  attend- 
ance upon  church  and  prayer  meeting. 
He  could  truthfully  say,  “The  habita- 
tion of  thy  house,  Lord,  I have  loved 
well.”  He  was  a faithful  visitor  of  the 
sick  and  afflicted.  During  his  last  ill- 
ness he  manifested  great  patience  and 
strong  faith.  He  leaves  four  sons  and 
one  sister  to  mourn  his  death. 

The  following  resolutions  -were  adopt- 
ed by  the  session: 

Whereas,  God  in  His  allwise  Provi- 
dence has  removed  by  death  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shaw,  the  oldest  member  of  ses- 
sion; therefore,  resolved, 

First,  That  we  record  our  submission 
to  the  will  of  God  who  doeth  all  things 
well; 

Second,  That  we  record  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  many  virtues  and  the  useful 
life  of  our  departed  friend  and  brother; 

Third,  That  we  as  officers  of  God’s 
house  should  profit  by  the  godly  ex- 
ample he  set  us  and  be  more  diligent 
in  the  performance  of  duty; 

Fourth,  That  in  this  Providence  we 
hear  again  the  solemn  call,  “Be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  a time  as  ye  think 
not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh”; 

Fifth,  That  we  extend  our  sympathies 
to  the  family  and  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Committee. 

Olathe,  Kan  . — Our  Heavenly  Father 
having  in  His  infinite  love  and  wisdom 
removed  from  our  midst  by  death  on 
June  26,  1909,  Mrs.  Jane  Stewart, 

seventy-six  years  old,  the  missionary 


society  at  Olathe,  of  which  she  was  a 
member,  desires  to  bear  testimony  to 
her  Christian  character  and  consistent 
life,  her  faithfulness  to  all  duty  in 
home,  church  and  community,  her  kind, 
patient  and  charitable  disposition  and 
sympathetic  spirit. 

It  also  records  its  appreciation  of  the 
faithfulness  of  her  daughter,  Lizzie,  who 
cared  for  her  so  devotedly  through  her 
long  illness,  and  extends  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  those  whom  her  death  has  be- 
reaved of  a faithful  and  loving  wife 
and  mother,  commending  them  to  the 
tender  care  and  comfort  of  Him  in 
Whom  her  faith  was  anchored  and  Who 
has  taken  her  to  Himself,  “As  a shock 
of  corn,  fully  ripe,  cometh  in,  in  his 
season.” 

Committee. 

Sterling,  Kan. — On  Tuesday  evening, 
June  29,  the  R.  P.  Congregation  of 
Sterling,  Kan.,  gave  Licentiate  J.  D. 
Edgar,  missionary  appointee  to  Syria,  a 
farewell  meeting. 

Beside  the  congregation,  there  were 
invited  the  president  of  Cooper  College, 
Rev.  F.  M.  Spencer,  D.D.,  the  instructors 
of  the  college  who  were  teachers  of  the 
young  missionary-elect.  Also  such  of  his 
classmates  as  were  in  the  vicinity  were 
invited. 

As  this  meeting  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  L.  M.  S.,  the  President, 
Mrs.  Myrta  May  Dodds,  presided.  An 
inspiring  programme  was  carried  out — 
songs,  sacred  and  social,  brief  addresses 
and  congratulatory  words  were  given  by 
representatives  of  the  session,  Deacons, 
Sabbath  Schools,  Young  People’s  So- 
ciety, L.  M.  S.,  and  Mission  Band. 

Several  from  the  college  people  ex- 
pressed themselves  most  kindly,  congratu- 
lating the  congregation,  the  missionary, 
the  college  and  the  class. 
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Several  handsome  and  valuable  gifts 
were  presented  to  the  missionary  by  the 
Mission  Band,  the  L.  M.  S.  and  the 
Young  People’s  Society. 

The  programme  was  closed  by  a few 
touching  words  from  Licentiate  Edgar. 
The  programme  was  followed  by  a social 
time,  in  which  ice  cream  and  cake  were 
served. 

Sterling  Congregation  is  proud  of  its 
missionaries : Miss  Mary  Adams,  in  the 
Indian  Mission;  Miss  Zada  Patton,  in 
Syria;  Mr.  J.  D.  Edgar  going  to  Cyprus. 

We  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

The  Kansas  Presbytery  in  session  in 
Chicago  during  the  late  meeting  of 
Synod,  appointed  a Commission  to  or- 
dain Licentiate  J.  D.  Edgar  to  the  minis- 
try in  the  mission  field,  in  case  he  be 
appointed  as  a missionary  by  the  Board 
of  Foreign  .Missions.  This  action  was 
taken  by  that  Board  June  29,  1909, 
and  through  their  corresponding  secretary 
the  Kansas  Presbytery  was  asked  to  ordain 
him  to  the  ministry.  Accordingly  tht 
Commission  was  convened.  By  act  of 
Presbytery,  J.  Boggs  Dodds  was  chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  whose  other 


members  were  Revs.  J.  W.  Dill  and  D.  H. 
Coulter,  D.  D.,  together  with  the  elders 
of  the  Sterling  Congregation.  By  reason 
of  excessive  floods,  Dr.  Coulter  was  not 
able  to  reach  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
Commission  was  called  to  order  in  the 
R.  P.  Church,  Sterling,  Kan.,  at  8.30 
p.  m.,  on  July  8,  1909,  by  the  Chairman. 
By  motion,  Rev.  J.  W.  Dill  was  elected 
Clerk  of  the  Commission. 

The  courtesies  of  the  floor  were  extend- 
ed to  Dr.  F.  M.  Spencer,  President  of 
Cooper  College  and  to  Revs.  Porter  and 
McCarroll  of  the  U.  P.  Church. 

Rev.  J.  Boggs  Dodds  preached  from  the 
text,  “Preach  the  Word.”  II  Tim.  4:12. 

After  due  examination  of  the  candidate 
and  after  the  prescribed  queries  were 
properly  answered,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  led  in  the  ordination  prayer 
and  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the 
Court. 

The  right  hand  of  fellowship  was  ex- 
tended by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  visiting  ministers.  The 
candidate  signed  the  terms  of  Commun- 
ion. 

The  Court  was  adjourned  with  prayer 
by  the  Clerk. 

Committee. 


God’s  glory  will  be  increased  the  more  we  develop  according  to  His  purpose.  Those 
glorify  Him  the  most  who  are  working  most  efficiently  according  to  His  design.  God 
has  set  us  in  the  world;  He  has  established  the  course  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  are  moving;  and  His  glory  is  accomplished  the  more  we  fulfill  His  purpose 
and  carry  on  the  work  to  which  He  has  called  us.  If  we  are  to  aim  at  this  one  object 
of  glorifying  God  and  doing  His  will,  we  must  each  aim  at  one  particular  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  gift  and  character  and  endowments  He  has  bestowed  upon  us. 
Let  each  put  before  himself  the  fact  that  he  has  a particular  calling  to  which  he  has 
been  directed  by  God,  and  let  him  fulfill  that  calling  to  the  best  of  his  ability. — The 
Dean  of  Ripon. 


It  is  a great  deal  easier  to  do  that  which  God  gives  us  to  do,  no  matter  how  hard  it 
is,  than  to  face  the  responsibility  of  not  doing  it.  We  have  abundant  assurance  that 
we  shall  receive  all  the  strength  we  need  to  perform  any  duty  God  allots  to  us. — J. 
R.  Miller. 
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TOE  SACK  OF  KESSAB  * 

Kessab  was  a thrifty  Armenian  town 
of  about  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated on  the  landward  slope  of  Mt. 
Cassius  (Arabic,  Jebel  Akra)  which 
stands  out  prominently  upon  the  Med- 
iterranean seacoast  half-way  between 
Alexandretta  and  Latakia.  Kessab  is 
now  a mass  of  blackened  ruins,  the  stark 
walls  of  the  churches  and  houses  rising 
up  out  of  the  ashes  and  charred  timbers 
heaped  on  every  side.  What  must  it 
mean  to  the  five  thousand  men  and 
women  and  little  children  who  have  sur- 
vived a painful  flight  to  the  seacoast  and 
have  now  returned  to  their  mountain 
home,  only  to  find  their  houses  sacked 
and  burned!  There  were  nine  Christian 
villages  which  clustered  about  Kessab  in 
the  valleys  below.  Several  of  these  have 
been  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  All 
have  been  plundered  and  the  helpless 
people  driven  out  or  slain. 

On  Thursday,  April  22,  serious  alarms 
reached  the  people  of  Kessab.  It  was 
known  that  a massacre  of  the  Armenians 
had  taken  place  in  Antioch,  36  miles  to 
the  north,  and  that  attacks  were  being- 
planned  on  the  Christian  villages  of  the 
mountains.  A parley  was  arranged  with 
the  Mudir  (magistrate)  of  Ordou,  the 
nearest  seat  of  government.  And  a tele- 
gram asking  for  military  protection  was 
despatched  to  the  Governor  of  Aleppo. 
The  Mudir,  whose  name  is  Hassein  Has- 
san  Agha,  met  the  Kessab  delegation 

* Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Jas.  M. 
Balph,  Olive  Trees  is  able  to  give  its 
readers  this  story,  the  facts  of  which  can 
be  accepted  as  practically  correct,  the 
writer  having  spent  a week  in  Kessab 
some  time  ago. 


half-way  down  the  mountainside  and  as- 
sured them  that  he  had  already  scattered 
the  mobs  that  had  gathered  with  evil  in- 
tention. But  his  pledges  soon  proved  to 
be  idle  tales,  because  that  very  Thurs- 
day evening  he  permitted  crowds  of 
armed  Moslems  to  come  into  Ordou  from 
Jissr  Shoughr,  Kusayr,  Antioch,  and 
even  from  Idlib,  far  to  the  east.  Early 
the  next  morning,  after  entertaining  the 
raiders  overnight,  he  sent  them  on  their 
way  to  the  sack  of  Kessab.  Moreover, 
the  Mudir  detained  the  eleven  gendarmes 
which  were  ordered  by  the  Aleppo  gov- 
ernment to  protect  American  and  Italian 
interests  in  Kessab.  The  Mudir  in- 
structed the  gendarmes  that  they  should 
remain  in  Ordou. 

Thursday  evening  the  Kessab  scouts 
brought  word  into  the  town  that  great 
crowds  of  armed  Turks  and  Arabs  had 
gathered  in  the  nearest  Moslem  village. 
It  was  an  anxious  night.  Before  day- 
light, Friday  morning,  rifle  shots  told  of 
the  enemy’s  advance.  By  three  separate 
mountain  trails,  from  the  north,  north- 
east and  east,  thousands  of  armed 
Moslems  came  pouring  up  the  valley. 
Their  Martini  rifles  sent  the  bullets 
whizzing  into  the  Kessab  houses,  while 
the  shotguns  of  the  300  Christians  who 
were  posted  on  the— defence,  could  not 
cover  the  long  range.  It  was  a des- 
perate struggle,  and  the  Kessab  men 
realized  their  straits.  The  plan  which 
they  thereupon  made  is  to  their  honor 
and  credit.  They  resolved  to  hold  out 
as  many  hours  as  possible,  so  as  to 
furnish  time  for  the  women  and  children 
to  escape  into  the  clefts  and  caves  of 
the  mountains  to  the  south.  For  five 
hours,  the  fusillade  continued  with  fierce 
determination.  By  mid-afternoon  Turks 
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from  the  Antioch  villages  had  circled 
around  Jebel  Akra  on  the  north,  so  as 
to  command  a position  above  Kessab. 
The  Arabs  had  flanked  the  town  on  the 
southeast.  Meanwhile  the  vanguard  of 
the  Ordou  Moslems  had  captured  and 
burned  the  adjacent  villages  just  below 
Kessab,  and  had  set  fire  to  three  of  the 
houses  at  that  end  of  the  town.  Their 
cries  and  fanatic  threats  could  be  heard 
distinctly.  The  women  and  girls 
gathered  up  the  little  children  on  their 
backs  and  in  their  arms,  hastened  along 
the  west  trail  over  the  ridge  toward. 
Kaladouran,  and  clambered  up  into  the 
cliffs  and  crevices  which  overlook  the  sea 
at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet.  Some  in 
small  groups,  others  entirely  alone,  hid 
themselves  underneath  the  thorny  under- 
brush or  in  the  natural  caves.  Toward 
evening  the  men  had  been  compelled  by 
the  overwhelming  odds  to  give  up  the 
defence.  They  fell  back  without  any 
panic  or  noise.  And  the  Turks  and 
Arabs  who  rushed  into  the  streets  of  the 
town  were  so  seized  with  the  lust  of 
plunder  that  they  did  not  pursue  fihe 
rearguard  of  the  Christians.  Angry 
must  have  been  the  scenes  as  the  plun- 
derers fought  witji  one  another  over  the 
stores  of  raw  silk,  the  chief  produce  of 
Kessab.  Cattle,  mules,  copper  kettles, 
bedding,  clothing,  and  rugs  were  carried 
out  by  the  Turks  in  feverish  haste,  as 
one  after  another  the  houses  were  set  on 
fire.  Some  of  the  aged  Armenians  who 
had  not  the  strength  to  flee  were  caught 
in  their  houses  and  barbarously  put  to 
death.  Others  who  had  delayed  flight 
in  order  to  gather  up  and  rescue  a few 
valuables  were  likewise  put  to  the  sword. 
Axes  and  knives  finished  up  what  the 
rifles  had  spared.  But  the  instinct  to 
escape  had  been  so  strong  among  the 
Christians  and  the  greed  of  plunder  so 
absorbing  among  the  Mohammedans  that 


in  all  the  day’s  fray  only  153  Armenians 
and  a handful  of  Turks  were  killed. 

A Kessab  girl  named  Feride,  20  years 
of  age,  had  a remarkable  escape.  She 
had  gone  over  to  the  village  of  Ekizo- 
look  (Twin  Hollows)  to  save  the  little 
bridal  trousseau  of  one  of  her  friends. 
It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  when 
she  had  gathered  up  the  garments  into  a 
bundle.  And  when  she  hurried  out  into 
the  street  to  join  the  fugitives  she  found 
to  her  dismay  that  everyone  had  gone 
beyond  sight  and  hearing.  A moment 
more,  and  she  saw  a host  of  Arabs  rush 
up  through  the  street.  She  dashed 
through  several  little  gardens  and 
reached  the  rocks  and  underbrush  above 
the  village.  On  and  on  she  made  her 
way  without  being  discovered.  In  a deep 
cleft  between  the  rocks  she  hid  and 
listened.  She  had  dropped  the  precious 
bundle,  but  kept  in  her  hand  her  New 
Testament,  which  was  more  precious 
than  anything  else.  As  she  listened  and 
watched,  many  Arabs  and  Turks  ranged 
past  the  entrance  to  the  cleft.  Then 
came  one  who  peered  in  closely.  Their 
eyes  met.  He  gave  a cry  to  his  com- 
rades, “There  is  a maiden  here!”  and 
sprang  forward.  She  summoned  her 
whole  strength  and  leaped  up  the  side  of 
a great  rock  which  rises  up  above  the 
village.  It  was  a feat  which  no  athlete 
could  commonly  have  done.  At  first  the 
Arab  could  not  follow  her.  He  cried 
again  to  his  companions.  They  replied 
by  shouting  to  one  another,  “Surround* 
her ! Surround  her  P She  was  now 
standing  on  top  of  the  rock  in  full  sight 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  Arabs  all  in  her  pur- 
suit. They  called  fiercely  to  her  to  come  t 
down.  She  answered  in  Arabic,  “You 
may  shoot  me,  but  I will  never  give  my- 
self up!”  Then  they  ordered  her  to 
throw  down  to  them  the  purse  she  had 
in  her  hand.  She  told  them  it  was  not 
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her  purse,  but  her  Holy  Gospel.  And 
she  held  out  her  hands  in  prayer  to  God. 
Just  then  the  Arab  who  had  first  seen 
her  made  a spring  up  the  side  of  the 
rock.  She  leaped  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion down  into  some  brushwood,  but  was 
caught  at  the  side  of  the  rock  by 
branches  of  briar.  The  Arab  came  on 
over  the  top  of  the  rock  and  had  reached 
out  his  arm  to  seize  her,  when  a Christian 
young  man  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
another  part  of  the  brushwood  fired  and 
shot  him  dead.  He  gave  a long  groan, 
threw  up  his  arms  and  fell  prostrate 
upon  the  rock.  The  other  Moslems  were 
startled  by  the  unexpected  shot  and  re- 
treated for  a time.  This  gave  Feride  time 
to  escape  into  the  caves  further  up  the 
mountainside,  where  she  remained  en- 
tirely alone  all  night  and  part  of  the 
next  day.  When  I was  in  Ekizolook  the 
Arab  had  not  yet  been  buried.  I took  his 
head-dress — a coil  of  black  wool  and  the 
“keifiyye”  which  goes  with  it — as  a 
trophy.  Feride  herself  told  me  the  story 
of  her  escape.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and 
her  cheeks  flushed  as  she  recalled  the 
dangers  through  which  she  had  passed. 
She  said  that  after  she  was  discovered  in 
that  cleft  of  the  rocks  all  fear  left  her. 
A strange  courage  came  over  her,  and 
she  felt  sure  that  God  would  save  her 
from  being  captured. 

One  of  the  school  teachers  named 
Mariam  was  caught  by  the  Arabs  not  far 
from  where  Feride  had  been  hidden. 
The  Arab  who  captured  her  ordered  her 
to  become  a Moslem.  When  she  refused 
he  threatened  to  kill  two  little  boys  she 
was  trying  to  protect.  Then  he  raised 
the  axe  which  he  carried  and  placed  the 
edge  against  Mariam’s  neck,  threatening 
her  three  separate  times.  Each  time  she 
said  she  would  never  become  a Moham- 
medan, nor  deny  her  faith  in  Christ  nor 
surrender  her  honor.  The  Arab  snatched 


the  money  which  she  had  with  her  and 
tore  off  the  dress  and  shoes  which  she 
was  wearing.  He  told  her  he  would 
make  her  his  slave.  Just  then  some 
Turks  from  Ordou  came  up  and  recog- 
nized among  the  women  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Apelian.  The  doctor  had  often  served 
these  Turks  medically.  A sharp  skirmish 
ensued  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Arabs.  The  women  were  that  night 
taken  in  safe  conduct  by  these  Turks  to 
a Greek  house  in  Ordou,  where  they  were 
kindly  cared  for  until  the  fighting  was 
over  and  they  could  return  to  Kessab. 

One  of  the  saddest  experiences  was 
that  of  Azniv  Khanum,  wife  of  the 
preacher  in  Kaladouran.  Ten  days  be- 
fore the  massacre  she  had  given  birth  to 
twin  children,  a little  boy  and  girl.  When 
the  flight  to  the  mountains  took  place, 
she  had  not  the  strength  to  climb  with 
the  others,  so  her  husband  hid  her  and 
their  four  children  among  the  rocks  near 
the  edge  of  the  village.  The  babies  were 
wrapped  in  a little  quilt,  and  the  other 
children  clung  to  their  mother  while  the 
father  hid  in  a cave  close  by.  Before 
long  Azniv  Khanum  and  the  children 
were  discovered  by  the  Turks.  One  of 
the  plunderers  snatched  up  the  quilt, 
despite  the  mother’s  entreaties.  The 
two  babies  rolled  out,  one  in  one  direc- 
tion and  one  in  another,  over  the  rough 
stones.  Then  the  Turk  rudely  laid  hold 
of  the  mother,  and  holding  his  revolver 
against  her  breast  ordered  her  to  become 
a Moslem.  She  bravely  refused.  “You 
are  my  slave,”  he  said,  and  beat  her  with 
the  flat  of  his  sword,  f He  commenced 
to  drag  her  down  in  order  to  tie  her  on 
his  horse.  Her  foot  tripped,  she  fell  and 
rolled  over  and  over  for  about  eight 
yards.  There  she  lay  on  the  rocks 
t We  had  this  woman  in  the  hospital , 
and  she  and  her  husband  are  now  here  on 
their  way  to  Aintab. — J.  M.  Balph. 
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bruised  and  exhausted,  in  the  hot  sun. 
The  Turk  seeing  a chance  to  plunder, 
abandoned  her.  Afterwards  other  Turks 
took  her  money*  and  her  dress  and  shoes 
and  tier  little  girl  about  four  years  old. 
It  is  wonderful  that  she  lived  through 
it  all.  One  of  the  little  babies  lived  a 
week,  the  other  about  ten  days,  after 
that.  When  I was  in  Kaladouran  we 
buried  the  little  boy.  It  was  a very 
touching  service  out  under  the  trees. 

Now  to  return  to  the  narrative.  Fri- 
day evening  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Apelian 
that  if  he  could  reach  the  seaport  La- 
takia,  forty  miles  to  the  south,  he  could 
telegraph  for  assistance  by  sea.  With  a 
trusty  guide  he  set  out  that  same  eve- 
ning for  the  house  of  a Moslem  chief  in 
the  mountains.  This  Turk  agreed  to 
ride  with  him  to  Latakia  and  thus  give 
him  protection  along  the  way.  Without 
this  escort  the  doctor  could  never  have 
made  this  trip.  Even  as  it  was  he  took 
his  life  in  his  hands.  They  arrived  in 
Latakia  at  two  o’clock  at  night,  called 
the  British  and  French  consuls  to  Dr. 
Balph’s  home,  sent  telegrams  to  Alex- 
andretta  and  Aleppo,  and  at  dawn  noti- 
fied the  Mutaserrif  (Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor) of  the  attack  on  Kessab.  Turkish 
soldiers  were  despatched  at  once,  and  a 
Messageries  steamer'  started  to  the 
rescue  from  Alexandretta. 

Meanwhile  all  day  Saturday  the  sack- 
ing and  burning  went  on.  The  large 
village  of*  Kaladouran  was  devastated. 
The  Moslems  increased'  in  numbers  as 
raiders  from  distant  villages  arrived.  In 
the  afternoon,  Selhan  Agha,  captain  of 
gendarmerie,  arrived  with  forty  cavalry 
men.  He  joined  in  the  sack  of  the  town, 
taking  for  himself  and  his  company  the 
most  valuable  share  of  the  booty,  the  raw 
silk  found  in  the  merchants’  shops.  H:3 
and  the  cavalry  men  were  afterward  in- 
tercepted at  Idlib  on  their  way  to 


Aleppo,  and  their  saddlebags  were  found 
to  be  crammed  full  of  plunder.  Selhan 
Agha  "with  the  forty  horsemen  had  been 
despatched  from  Jissr  by  orders  from 
Aleppo,  Thursday  afternoon,  to  go  at 
once  to  protect  Kessab  from  any  mob 
violence.  He  could  have  gone  in  eight 
hours  or  even  less,  from  Jissr  to  Kessab. 
At  that  time  the  attack  had  not  yet  com- 
menced. Instead  of  going  directly  to 
Kessab  he  went  to  Sheikh  Keoy  and 
spent  the  night  there.  The  next  day  all 
the  Moslems  from  that  village  were  out 
on  the  wTarpath  while  Selhan  Agha 
turned  far  out  of  his  way  and  made  a 
sixty-mile  detour  to  many  other  Mo- 
hammedan villages  and  to  the  city  of 
Antioch.  Finally  he  reached  Kessab 
forty-eight  hours  after  receiving  his 
orders,  and  when  he  arrived  he  did  not 
stop  the  burning  and  looting  but  himself 
became  a plunderer.  This  whole  dis- 
graceful affair  has  been  probed  by  the 
Aleppo  Commission,  and  their  findings 
substantiate  all  of  the  above  statements. 
I have  most  of  the  evidence,  however, 
directly  from  one  of  the  gendarmes 
named  Mehmet  Ali. 

By  Saturday  night  there  was  not  much 
valuable  plunder  left.  The  iron  bars 
were  wrenched  out  from  the  windows, 
and  the  household  pottery  smashed  to 
pieces  out  of  sheer  vandalism.  As  the 
loot  became  exhausted  the  Moslems  com- 
menced to  range  the  mountainsides,  ex- 
ploring the  caves  and  firing  into  the 
bushes  in  the  effort  to  exterminate  the 
Christians.  One  woman’s  husband  was 
cut  to  pieces  before  her  very  eyes,  and 
she  herself  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
side.  She  escaped  to  the  deep  ravines 
near  the  summit  of  Mt.  Cassius  and  lived 
on  snow*  for  twelve  days.  She  is  now  in 
the  Arderican  hospital  at  Latakia. 

All  the  tradesmen’s  shops  and  mer- 
chants’ storehouses  in  Kessab  are  burned. 
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In  fact,  the  whole  market  is  in  ashes. 
The  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  are  completely  burned.  The 
latter  was  a spacious  building,  seating  a 
congregation  of*  1,800.  The  American 
Mission  residence  occupied  by  Miss  E.  M. 
Chambers  was  burned;  so  also  the  Girls’ 
High  School  (American  pro'perty),  the 
Boys’  Grammar  School,  and  the  Pro- 
testant parsonage.  Five  hundred  and 
thirty  houses,  including  the  homes  of 
all  the  well-to-do  families  in  Kessab,  are 
also  destroyed  by  fire.  The  seven  hun- 
dred houses  which  remain,  plundered 
but  not  burned,  are  small  one-room  or 
two-room  homes  belonging  to  laborers 
and  other  poor  people.  In  Ekizolook,  38 
homes  are  burned,  22  remain.  In  Kala- 
douran,  65  are  gone,  135  are  left.  In 
Duz  Aghaj,  24  are  burned,  one  remains. 
In  Keorkine,  55  are  burned,  45  remain. 

On  Saturday,  one  of  the  Latin  Priests, 
Father  Sabatino,  made  the  journey  to 
Latakia  at  considerable  risk,  in  order  to 
appeal  for  help.  Whether  it  was  by  the 
influence  of  his  telegrams  or  the  ones 
sent  twenty-four  hours  before  by  the 
Protestant  physician,  Dr.  Apelian,  I do 
not  know ; but  at  all  events  on  Sabbath 
morning  a Messageries  Maritime  steamer 
came  down  the  coast  toward  the  cove  at 
Ivaladouran  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cassius. 
The  news  was  carried  from  mouth  to 
mouth  to  all  the  hiding  places  among  the 
crags  and  ravines,  so  that  within  a few 
hours  the  fugitives  began  to  pour  in 
streams  down  the  Kaladouran  gorge  to 
the  seashore.  The  painfulness  of  that 
descent  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Most 
of  the  people  had  not  had  anything  to 
eat  for  two  days.  Many  of  them  had  be- 
come separated  from  their  families  and 
were  now  plodding  toward  the  sea  with 
a strange  blend  of  hope  and  despair. 
The  suffering  of  many  of  the  women 
was  severe  indeed.  Fourteen  children 


were  born  during  that  flight,  and  the 
mothers  had  no  alternative  but  to  press 
onward  as  best  they  could  in  the  wake  of 
the  multitude. 

An  eight-year  old  little  boy|  was 
captured  by  the  Turks  and  carried  off 
to  become  a Moslem.  He  was  given  a 
Mohammedan  name,  and  made  to  wear 
a little  turban.  He  acted  very  demurely 
and  kept  quiet.  But  when  a chance 
offered,  as  he  had  permission  to  gd  to  a 
nearby  well,  he  ran  for  dear  life  and 
got  away.  With  an  instinct  as  keen  as 
that  of  a wild  creature  of  the  woods  he 
made  his  way  among  the  mountains  and 
across  the  maritime  plain  forty  miles  to 
Latakia,  where  he  found  his  mother. 

The  Messageries  steamer  took  aboard 
about  3,000  and  brought  them  to  La- 
takia, where  they  were  divided  up  among 
several  churches  and  schools.  On  Mon- 
day, a French  cruiser  brought  4,000 
more.  The  largest  number  were  cared 
for  in  the  grounds  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission.  The  hospital  was 
crowded  with  wounded  and  sick  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  James  Balph.  Miss 
Elsey,  the  trained  nurse,  opened  a ma- 
ternity ward,  and  all  the  Americans 
worked  hard  in  relief  measures.  The 
days  in  Latakia  under  the  hot  sun,  and 
with  the  constant  fear  that  the  Turks  of 
the  town  might  rush  in  and  attack  them, 
were  days  of  exile  and  hardship,  in  spite 
of  all  that  could  be  done  for  safety  and 
health.  They  gathered  Quietly  in  the 
evenings  for  prayer  and  for  the  singing 
of  the  hymns  that  they  all  know  by 
heart.  After  a few  days,  sickness  began 
breaking  out  rapidly.  Several  small-pox 
cases  were  discovered,  and  the  crowded 
conditions  threatened  still  further  dis- 

%His  father  hilled  and  mother  also — 
shot  in  side — ivas  in  hospital  after  spend- 
ing eleven  days  alone  in  the  mountain. — 
J.  M.  Balph. 
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orders.  The  Mutaserrif,  who  is  the  chief 
magistrate  in  Latakia,  had  from  the  start 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  protect 
and  provide  for  these  fugitives.  He  him- 
self patrolled  the  streets  at  night,  and 
with  the  few  soldiers  at  his  command 
dispersed  the  angry  Moslem  mobs  which 
repeatedly  made  attempts  at  disorder. 
He  furnished  a ration  of  flour  for  all, 
and  expressed  his  sympathy  with  those 
who  were  in  sorrow.  When  he  saw  the 
rapid  increase  of  sickness,  he  advised 
that  they  should  all  return  to  Kessab, 
and  to  give  the  people  assurance  of  safety 
on  the  road  he  went  with  them  in  person. 
The  courageous  and  kind-hearted  action 
of  this  Turk  saved  Latakia,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  Kessab  people  sheltered  there, 
from  the  dreadful  event  of  a massacre. 
His  conduct  stands  out  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  criminal  behavior  of  Has- 
sein  Hassan  Agha,  the  Mudir  of  Ordou. 

Can  you  imagine  the  feelings  of  the 
Kessab  people  as  they  climbed  on  foot 
the  long  trail  up  the  mountain,  and  then 
as  they  came  over  the  ridge  into  full 
view  of  their  charred  and  ruined  dwell- 
ings ? Their  stores  of  wheat,  barley 
and  rice  had  been  burned ; clothing,  cook- 
ing kettles,  furniture  and  tools  had  gone; 
their  goats,  cows  and  mules  had  been 
stolen;  their  silk  industry  stamped  out; 
their  beloved  churches  reduced  to 
smouldering  heaps.  The  bodies  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  who  had  been 
killed  had  not  been  buried.  And  yet  the 
love  of  home  is  so  strong  that  the  people 
have  settled  down  there  with  the  de- 
termination to  clear  up  the  debris  and 
rebuild  their  houses.  If  generous  gifts 
arrive  from  England  and  America  the 
local  relief  committee  hopes  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Kessab  men  such  tools 
as  shall  enable  them  to  earn  their  usual 
livelihood  by  one  of  the  trades  or  by 
farming.  For  the  present,  food  supplies 


and  clothing  must  also  be  forwarded 
from  Latakia  and  Beirut.  But  as  soon 
as  a man  begins  to  earn  a daily  wage,  no 
matter  how  small,  his  name  is  struck  off 
the  ration  lists.  I insisted  upon  this 
rule  in  the  case  of  the  muleteers  who 
were  paid  for  carrying  up  the  first  ship- 
ment of  relief  supplies.  Two  capable 
doctors  are  ready  to  give  their  services 
for  the  sick,  but  they  have  lost  all 
medical  and  surgical  supplies.  It  would 
be  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  furnish  them 
with  instruments  and  medicines.  In 
this  as  in  other  needs  we  heartily  ap- 
preciate the  prompt  co-operation  of  the 
Beirut  Belief  Committee.  Miss  E.  M. 
Chambers,  who  was  in  Adana  during 
these  troubles,  has  now  returned  to  Kes- 
sab. She  has  lost  everything,  but  is 
quite  ready  to  share  the  lot  of  the  people. 
She  is  secretary  for  the  Kessab  Belief 
Committee,  of  which  Dr.  James  Balph, 
Latakia,  is  chairman  and  treasurer. 

On  Sabbath  afternoon,  May  23,  the 
first  preaching  service  for  four  weeks  was 
held  out  under  the  trees  near  the  burned 
church.  My  heart  went  out  to  the  people 
as  I spoke  to  them  and  looked  into  their 
faces.  I realized  then  a little  what  they 
had  been  through  during  the  past  month. 
May  God’s  blessing  be  richly  poured  out 
upon  them! 

Stephen  Van  B.  Trowbridge. 

ABDUL  HAMID’S  LAST  ATROCITIES. 

We  have  received  from  two  sources 
whose  veracity  cannot  be  questioned  some 
details  of  the  massacres  in  Asia  Minor. 
Mrs.  Doughty-Wylie,  wife  of  the  British 
Vice-Consul,  in  a letter  to  her  mother, 
describes  with  the  vividness  of  an  eye- 
witness the  horrors  of  the  last  days  of  the 
rule  of  the  late  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid. 

Major  Doughty-Wylie — a soldier  who 
has  taken  part  in  many  campaigns — was 
severely  wounded  while  engaged  in  the 
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work  of  rescue.  His  heroic  services  have 
won  from  the  American  missionaries 
laurels  that  will  not  fade.  Mrs.  Doughty- 
Wylie  also,  according  to  impartial  wit- 
nesses, displayed  the  courage  of  her  race, 
and  by  her  devotion  and  energy  saved 
many  lives. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  minimize 
the  atrocities  and  to  cast  the  blame  on  the 
luckless  Armenians.  Europe,  reluctant  to 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Constitutional 
Party  in  Turkey,  has  been  disposed  to 
avert  its  eyes  from  these  horrors.  But 
justice,  as  well  as  humanity,  demands  the 
punishment  of  the  instigators  of  these 
crimes  and  of  the  authorities  whose 
apathy  was  interpreted  by  the  Turkish 
soldiers  as  a command  to  outrage  and 
murder. 

Coincidence  in  date  and  the  terrible 
record  of  the  deposed  Sultan  point  to  his 
complicity  in  these  atrocious  murders,  by 
which  it  is  believed,  he  hoped  to  bring 
about  European  intervention  that  might 
save  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  par- 
liamentary reformers. 

Another  correspondent  in  whose  ver- 
acity we  can  place  the  utmost  confidence, 
throws  light  on  the  origin  of  the  massa- 
cres. Warned  from  Constantinople  of 
evil  designs  against  them,  the  Armenians 
took  advantage  of  the  free  entry  of  fire- 
arms since  the  Constitution  and  armed 
themselves.  One  of  their  number,  defend- 
ing himself  against  atrocious  dishonor, 
shot  two  Turks.  This  was  the  signal  to 
obey  the  summons  of  a well-known  hodja, 
or  Moslem  cleric,  to  massacre.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Yali,  or  Governor,  was 
called  to  the  danger,  but  he  took  no  pre- 
cautions, and  throughout  the  massacres 
exhibited  the  customary  indifference. 

The  soldiers  led  the  way  in  these 
horrors,  and  were  guilty  of  atrocities  so 
terrible  that  they  can  never  be  described 
in  a public  print.  Even  the  soldiers 


landed  at  Mersina  on  April  24 — the  sol- 
diers sent  expressly  to  restore  order — 
added  to  the  crimes,  and  for  three  days 
continued  the  murders  unchecked.  These 
soldiers  landed  under  the  guns  of  foreign 
warships,  whose  commanders  naturally  be- 
lieved that  they  had  come  to  rescue,  not 
to  murder.  Only  one  Turkish  officer  seems 
to  have  had  courage  to  resist  these  ap- 
peals to  the  fury  of  fanaticism.  Major 
Loufti,  with  a few  dozen  soldiers,  saved 
hundreds  of  Armenians  in  Missis,  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  Turks  setting  fire  to  his 
house.  Mr.  Chambers,  a Canadian  and 
the  head  of  the  American  Mission  in 
Adana,  also  did  heroic  work. 

From  Mrs.  Doughty- Wylie’s  letter  we 
make  the  following  extracts: 

“FIENDS  INCARNATE.” 

We  are  having  a perfectly  hideous  time 
here.  Thousands  have  been  murdered — 
25,000  in  this  province,  they  say;  but  the 
number  is  probably  greater,  for  every 
Christian  village  was  wiped  out.  In 
Adana  about  5,000  have  perished.  After 
Turks  and  Armenians  had  made  peace 
and  the  Armenians  had  given  up  their 
arms,  the  Turks  came  in  the  night  with 
hose  and  kerosene  and  set  fire  to  what  re- 
mained of  the  Armenian  quarter.  Next 
day  the  French  and  Armenian  schools 
were  fired.  Nearly  every  one  in  the 
Armenian  school  perished,  anybody  trying 
to  escape  being  shot  down  by  the  soldiers. 

In  the  French  school  a large  number 
of  fathers  and  sisters,  with  2,000  Ar- 
menians, were  rescued  by  Dick  (Major 
Doughty-Wylie) . Thirty  who  tried  to  es- 
cape were  shot.  Dick  found  their  bodies 
at  the  gate;  but  he  got  the  survivors  out 
of  the  schools  and  brought  them  right 
through  the  Turkish  quarter  without  los- 
ing a soul.  Altogether  he  got  several 
thousand  people  out  of  the  burning  quar- 
ter and  encamped  them  near  our  tempor- 
ary dwelling. 
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I have  in  the  hospital  sixty-five  beds, 
so  far,  and  about  150  out-patients  requir- 
ing surgical  dressings.  Fifteen  thousand 
starving  people  are  to  be  fed,  and  we  are 
running  into  debt  nicely. 

The  Turkish  authorities  do  nothing  ex- 
cept arrest  unoffending  Armenians,  from 
whom  by  torture  they  extort  the  most 
fanciful  confessions.  Even  the  wounded 
are  not  safe  from  their  injustice.  A man 
was  being  carried  in  to  me  yesterday  when 
he  was  seized  and  taken  off  to  gaol.  I dare 
not  think  what  his  fate  may  be. 

For  fiends  incarnate  commend  me  to  the 
Turks.  Nobody  is  safe  from  them.  They 
murder  babies  in  front  of  their  mothers; 
they  half  murder  men,  and  violate  the 
wives  while  ihe  husbands  are  lying  there 
dying  in  pools  of  blood.  Then  they  say 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  Armenians  because 
there  existed  a revolutionary  society  of 
about  sixty  members,  who  talked  and 
wrote  a good  deal  of  rot.  This  is  the  Tur- 
kish way  of  putting  down  a revolutionary 
society. 

We  arrived  in  Adana  from  Mersina  the 
first  day  of  the  massacre,  April  14.  The 
murderers  boarded  the  train.  There  w'as 
a rush  of  Armenian  passengers  into  our 
compartment.  While  I tried  to  buck  them 
up  a bit,  Dick  went  and  tackled  an  as- 
sassin, who  was  just  going  to  shoot  some- 
body else.  At  Tarsus  they  murdered  two 
men  who  were  coming  from  the  station 
just  behind  us.  One  man  made  a rush 
and  gained  the  guard  house,  but  the  sol- 
diers shoved  him  out  and  watched  him 
done  to  death  in  the  road. 

Dick  got  into  uniform  the  moment  he 
arrived,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him  till 
11  at  night.  He  had  been  rescuing  all  the 
foreign  subjects  he  could  find.  The  fol- 
lowing day  I saw  more  brutal  murders. 
An  Armenian  quarter  near  us  was  at- 
tacked by  Arab  soldiers  from  our  guard 
and  was  practically  wiped  out.  *Their  of- 


ficers and  one  or  two  decent  soldiers  stuck 
to  the  guard  house  and  took  no  part  in  the 
murders.  The  officers,  at  my  earnest  ap- 
peal, even  saved  some  women  and  children 
— but  how  dreadfully  shot  they  were! 

After  an  hour’s  argument,  I got  a 
Greek  doctor  to  come  out  with  me  to  the 
guard  house  and  dress  the  wounded 
women  and  children.  The  room  was  a 
puddle  of  blood,  and  while  we  were  work- 
ing there  a wounded  Armenian,  who  was 
staggering  in  to  be  dressed,  was  stabbed 
to  death  by  some  of  the  soldiers.  I saw 
many  murders,  and  nobody  seemed  to  care. 

The  authorities  did  nothing,  and  the 
soldiers  were  worse  than  the  crowd,  for 
they  were  better  armed. 

One  house  in  our  quarter  was  burned 
with  115  people  inside.  We  counted  the 
bodies.  The  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  door, 
and  as  the  windows  had  iron  bars,  nobody 
could  get  out.  Everybody  in  the  house 
was  roasted  alive.  They  were  all  women 
and  children  and  old  people.  It  was  in 
that  part  of  the  town  that  Dick  w4s 
wounded.  They  told  him  that  some 
wounded  Turkish  soldiers  were  lying 
among  the  burning  houses,  and  he  went 
to  rescue  them — which  they  certainly  did 
not  deserve.  The  house  from  which  he 
was  shot  had  a garden  filled  with  dead 
women  and  children,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  some  Armenian  who  had  lost  entire 
family  and  most  of  his  friends  shot  him 
in  a sort  of  mad  fit,  probably  taking  him 
for  a Turk. 

SLAUGHTER  IN  THE  FIELDS. 

Outside  Adana  every  Christian  village 
— Greek,  Syrian,  or  Armenian — has  been 
burned  and  every  soul  in  them  killed. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  just  before  harvest, 
and  thousands  of  peasants  from  the  moun- 
tains and  other  districts  were  there  to 
start  work.  From  100  to  200  men  and 
women  were  murdered  in  every  farm. 
Turkish  farms  were  not  burned  or  looted, 
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but  the  Armenian  servants  were  killed. 
I know  of  only  one  farmer — a friend  of 
ours — who  had  the  nerve  to  save  his  Ar- 
menians. 

The  French  engineer  and  an  English 
traveler  gallantly  did  some  saving.  They 
had  escorts,  and  the  Frenchman  stood  a 
three-days*  siege  and  made  his  escort  fight 
some  Circassians  to  save  a dozen  Armen- 
ians. It  was  gallantly  done.  The  Eng- 
lishman, who  name  is  Gunter,  refused  to 
save  himself  unless  the  Armenians  who 
had  thrown  themselves  on  his  protection 
were  saved.  It  was  touch  and  go  for  the 
lot,  but  British  pluck  won,  and  he  got  his 
own  terms. 

The  Germans,  however,  who  were  shut 
up  in  a place  called  Bagche,  gave  up  the 
Armenians  in  their  house  as  the  price  of 
their  own  safety.  Here  the  Germans  are 
working  splendidly  on  relief  work.  They 
are  all  Saxons,  and  had  a factory  full  of 
Armenians,  which  held*  out  all  right. 
When  the  Armenians  were  being  brought 
out  of  the  factory  to  the  camp  as  soon 
as  things  were  supposed  to  be  quiet,  the 
soldiers  started  killing  them.  I happened 
to  be  at  the  guard  house,  and  got  my  little 
officer  to  go  to  the  rescue,  and  all  were 
brought  in  safely  except  three,  who  had 
been  already  shot. 


CAMP  OF  REFUGEES  AT  ADANA  * 


Things  are  still  very  unsettled.  Mur- 
ders and  fires  continue;  but  of  course  it 
is  not  like  the  first  days  of  horror. 

We  have  15,000  people  starving  and 
without  shelter.  All  we  can  give  them  is 
a fragment  of  bread  or  a handful  of  rice. 
We  have  nothing  more  to  give.  No  milk 
for  the  babies — nothing.  And  measles 

and  dysentery  are  rife. — Leaflet. 

INTERCESSORY  FOREIGN 
MISSIONARIES. 

An  intercessory  foreign  missionary  is 
a laborer  who  cannot  go  in  person  to  the 
foreign  field,  but  who  has  set  himself 
apart  to  pray  for  the  definite  details  of 
the  foreign  missionary  work.  He  alone 
is  entitled  to  the  name  who  enters  upon 
an  engagement  to  work  for  definite  fields, 
an  engagement  as  real  as  an  appointment 
by  a foreign  mission  board. 

His  striking  peculiarities  are  that  he 
is  working  in  the  realm  of  “the  heaven- 
lies”  instead  of  among  visible  men,  and 
that  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
number  who  can  be  intercessors,  to  the 
place  of  their  residence  or  to  the  variety, 
sweep  and  completeness  of  the  results 
accomplished. 

In  an  article  on  the  need  of  medical 
missionaries,  in  the  foreign  field,  Miss 
Minerva  Guthapfel,  a missionary  from 
Korea,  now  on  furlough,  writes : 

In  some  of  our  city  hospitals  a bell  is 
rung  each  time  that  an  ambulance  case 
arrives.  Listen!  there  is  a bell  ringing 
at  this  moment.  One  bell — an  emer- 
gency case.  But  this  bell  has  a distant 
sound;  it  is  ringing  in  China.  A man 
has  fallen  from  a tree;  there  he  lies, 
mangled  and  suffering.  Why  does  not 
some  one  hear  his  groans  ? Where  is  the 
needed  help,  the  physician,  the  ambu- 
lance? Ah!  we  are  in  China  now;  there 
is  no  physician  here.  Many  look  at  him 
and  pass  on,  leaving  him  to  die.  They 
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do  not  know  what  to  do,  and  they  do  not 
care.  The  knowledge  and  the  sympathy 
are  in  another  lafld. 

Clang!  The  bell  rings  once  more,  but 
in  our  own  city.  Ten  minutes  pass  by; 
the  man  has  been  carefully  carried  into 
our  city  hospital.  An  anesthetic  is  given, 
the  x-ray  is  used,  and  the  patient  wakes 
to  find  a limb  gone,  but  his  life  is  saved, 
and  there  is  prospect  of  a speedy  recov- 
ery. Why  the  difference  in  these  two 
cases?  The  last  bell  rang  in  a Christian 
land,  the  first  in  a foreign  country,  and 
nearly  all  the  physicians  are  here. 

But,  hark!  Two  bells  are  ringing — a 
surgical  call.  A hurried  operation,  to 
save  a life!  Yes,  but  the  operation  will 
not  be  performed,  the  life  will  not  be 
saved.  That  summons  came  from  Siam, 
and  there  is  no  medical  missionary  at 
hand.  What  is  the  answer  to  the  two 
bells?  “Enough  to  do  at  home.” 

Three  bells — how  they  startle ! A 
medical  case.  Yes,  a child  in  convul- 
sions, but  do  not  hurry.  The  sound  of 
the  three  bells  comes  from  Africa.  A 
witch  doctor  prescribes  for  her,  a red-hot 
probe  is  pressed  through  the  top  of  her 
head  to  let  .the  demons  out.  Well,  they 
are  gone,  but  the  soul  went  with  them. 
The  child  is  at  least  free  from  suffering. 

But  I hear  three  bells  ringing  in  the 


homeland.  It  is  a child  in  America  that 
is  ill — one  of  our  own  darlings.  Soon 
the  doctor  comes.  There  is  the  quiet 
footfall  of  the  nurse,  the  shaded  lamp, 
and  all  that  skill  can  do  to  relieve  the 
little  sufferer.  One  hour  passes,  two- 
yes,  she  will  live.  But  this  is  America. 
Why  this  difference  ? Does  God  love 
American  children  best? 

But  four  bells  are  ringing  now — ringing 
in  the  homeland.  Quick,  doctor!  Hurry, 
nurse ! Two  lives  depend  upon  your 
skill.  It  is  a charity  case,  yet  how  care- 
ful the  treatment  bestowed  on  mother 
and  child. 

But,  listen!  Four  bells  ringing  out 
loud  and  clear  from  the  zenanas  of  In- 
dia. 0 women  doctors ! Can  you  not  see 
the  agony,  the  foul  treatment,  the  needed 
help  ? But,  there  is  no  one  to  help.  The 
child  lives,  but  it  is  only  a girl;  the  girl 
mother,  too,  but  to  a life  of  misery,  pain 
and  contempt,  With  no  one  to  comfort 
and  no  one  to  care. 

0 the  ringing  bells!  It  seems  as  if 
they  will  madden  the  brain  and  break 
the  heart  with  their  unanswered  appeals. 
“Lord  of  .harvest,  send  forth  laborers !” 
But  how  vain  our  prayers  unless  with 
them  goes  the  answering  cry,  “Here  am 
I,  Lord,  send  me.”  ^-W  Oman's  Missionary 
Friend. 


“His  words  have  cheered  me  oft,”  they 
said, 

As  he  in  peace  was  lying; 

With  folded  hands,  upon  his  bed, 

Beyond  the  stress  of  dying. 

He  had  no  art  to  gather  gold, 

He  loved  too  well  his  brother, 

But  “Much  I loved  him !”  thus  they  told 
Their  thoughts  to  one  another. 


My  Father,  though  this  life  of  mine 
Lead  through  the  valley  lowly; 
Though  half  unwrit’s  the  thought  divine 
That  Thou  hast  whispered  wholly; 
Yet  when  I die,  and  visions  soft 

Through  my  long  sleep  are  pressing, 
Let  fond  hearts  say,  “He  cheered  me 
oft!” 

I ask  no  other  blessing. 

— Alfred  Waterhouse. 


The  highest  ambition  of  love  is  to  be  a servant, 
be  waited  on,  but  to  serve. ^Chimes. 


It  is  the  nature  of  love  not  to 
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The  New  York  Presbytery  will  meet 
in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
Coldenham,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  28, 
1909,  at  2:30  P.  M. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  held  in  New  York,  Tuesday, 
June  29,  1909,  Licentiate  Joseph  D. 
Edgar  was  appointed  missionary  to 
SjTia,  to  enter  upon  the  service  of  the 
Church  in  that  field  when  his  relations 
with  Rev.  W.  McCarroll,  as  principal  of 
the  hoarding  school  at  Larnaca,' Cyprus, 
shall  have  terminated.  He  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Kansas  Presbytery  for 
ordination. 


REV.  J.  D.  EDGAR."] 


Mr.  Edgar,  who  is  a grandson  of  the 
late  Rev.  Josiah  Dodds,  brought  to  the 
Board  the  highest  testimonials.  One 
who  knew  him  intimately  during  his  en- 
tire preparatory  and  college  course 


wrote:  “I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 

that  in  all  my  knowledge  of  him  I have 
known*  only  that  which  merits  commen- 
dation. I have  the  fullest  confidence  in 
him  as  a man  and  a minister.”  Another 
who  had  good  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  him  wrote : “Mr.  Edgar 
is  a young  man  of  pleasing  personality, 
superior  mental  ability  and  pronounced 
spirituality.  ...  As  a preacher  he 
is  pleasing  in  his  style  and  manner  of 
delivery.  The  matter  of  his  discourses 
is  scriptural,  instructive  and  timely.  Re- 
ports from  congregations  where  he  has 
preached  are  flattering.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  be  success- 
ful in  whatever  mission  field  or  depart- 
ment of  work  may  be  assigned  to  him.” 

On  Saturday,  July  24,  he  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  S.  S.  Oermania,  of  the 
French  Faber  Line,  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  a cable  received  Aug.  9 an- 
nounced his  safe  arrival  at  Marseilles. 
Leaving  that  port  on  Thursday,  Aug. 
12,  by  one  of  the  Messageries  steamers, 
he  should,  before  this  number  of  Olive 
Trees  is  in  tfie  hands  of  its  readers,  be 
in  Alexandretta,  having  visited  the 
Pireus,  Constantinople  and  Beirut  on 
the  way.  After  spending  a few  days 
with  his  aunt,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Kennedy,  he 
will  go  to  Cyprus  to  enter  upon  his  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  McCarroll. 

* 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has, 
for  many  months,  been  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  churches  to  the  pressing 
need  of  two  more  ministers  for  China, 
and  up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no 
response  to  the  call.  Men,  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, are  asked  to  go  to  a field  with  a 
population  of  at  least  1,250.000  souls, 
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where  the  demand  for  laborers  is  very 
urgent,  and  where  large  results  may  he 
looked  for  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
Lord  has  owned  the  brethren  already 
on  the  ground  as  His  instruments  in 
winning  many  from  their  idolatry  to  the 
service  of  the  living  God,  and  the  con- 
verts He  has  given  them  have  shown 
themselves  loyal  under  severe  persecu- 
tion. There  is  every  encouragement  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  evangelistic 
work  and  are  praying  for  the  conversion 
of  the  nations,  to  surrender  their  lives 
for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  China 
at  this  crisis  in  its  history.  The  heathen 
have  been  given  to  the  Mediatorial  King 
for  His  inheritance,  and  surely  the 
professed  followers  and  friends  of  Christ 
ought  to  indicate  their  fealty  to  His 
crown  by  dedicating  their  person  and 
property  to  the  advancement  of  His 
cause  wherever  He  wishes  them  to  labor 
and  whenever  He  calls. 

R.  M.  Sommerville,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

The  interests  of  the  school  work  at 
Latakia,  Syria,  demand  the  immediate 
appointment  of  a missionary  teacher  to 
that  field.  The  repeated  calls  of  the 
Board  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  the 
hearts  of  the  young  women  of  the 
Church.  And  yet  no  position  could  be 
more  desirable  than  the  one  now  offered 


for  any  teacher  who  wishes  to  devote  her 
talents  to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer. 
She  will  have  a good  home,  and  will  be 
in  daily  contact  with  children  and  young 
people  whose  souls  are  under  the  shadow 
of  spiritual  death  and  are  unconsciously 
reaching  out  for  the  life  that  only  Christ 
can  give.  Here  is  an  opportunity  that  no 
one  can  afford  to  let  slip,  who  desires 
to  exalt  the  Saviour  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  young,  and  thus  help  to  make 
the  world  better.  Who  is  willing  to 
yield  herself  to  this  call  of  the  Lord  and 
go  to  the  field  as  soon  as  He  is  pleased 
to  lead  the  way? 

R.  M.  Sommerville,  Cor.  Secy. 

Olive  Trees  has  received  for  some 
branch  of  foreign  missions  and  passed 
on  to  Treasurer  Miller  the  following: 
Six  dollars  for  the  mission  “that  in  your 
judgment  has  the  greatest  need,”  from 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Macklin,  Waterman,  111.; 
$10  for  China,  “to  help  provide  seats 
for  the  boys’  schoolroom,”  from  the 
Ladies’  Missionary  Society  of  Oakdale, 
111.;  $2.74  for  the  Relief  Fund,  from  the 
Geneva  College  Bible  Class  through 
Miss  Haddie  Hill,  Treasurer;  and  $25, 
first  half  of  the  salary  of  a native 
teacher  in  Syria,  from  the  Sabbath 
school  of  the  Second  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Boston,  Mass. 


Rowland  Hill  once  introduced  Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  to  a 
nobleman  thus:  “Allow  me  to  present  to  your  lordship  my  friend.  Dr.  Jenner,  who 
has  lately  been  the  means  of.  saving  more  lives  than  any  other  man.”  The  good 
physician  bowed  and  replied  with  great  earnestness,  “Oh,  sir,  would  that,  like  you,  I 
might  save  many  souls.” 

Even  so,  to  save  the  lives  of  men  is  a great  vocation;  but  to  save  their  souls  is  a 
greater.  For  death  will  overtake  the  body  in  any  event,  but  the  deathless  soul,  who 
can  destroy  or  who  save?  Alas,  that  we  do  not  more  appreciate  the  value  of  a soul 
and  the  value  of  a moment,  in  this  probationary  period  of  existence,  in  which  to 
speak  to  that  soul  of  its  eternal  destiny.  One  day  we  will  awake  to  what  a soul  is 
worth,  and  to  our  apathy  and  indifference  in  the  winning  of  it, — Central  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 


STATISTICAL  REPORT  WOMEN’S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  PITTSBURG  PRESBYTERY. 

Member-  Do-  Miscella-  Thank  Total 


ship. 
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China. 

Indian 
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Jewish. 

mestic. 

neous. 

Off’ring. 

Receipts. 

Allegheny  W.  M.  S 

43 

$100.00 

$32.75 

$127.00 

$12.22 

$32.35 

$125.75 

$430.07 

Allegheny  Y.  W.  M.  B 

24 

17.00 

7.00 

5.00 

9.00 

38.00 

Beaver  Falls  W.  M.  S 

12 

25.00 

10.45 

35.45 

Beaver  Run  W.  M.  S 

18 

5.00 

5.00 

8.50 

- 8.00 

8.50 

35.33 

4.50 

70.33 

Central  Allegheny  W.  M.  S 

25 

25.00 

35.00 

1.00 

20.30 

37.50 

48.46 

42.80 

167.26 

Cent.  All  eg.  M.M.,  Gregg  M.B. 

22 





5.00 

25.00 

69.30 

33.32 

24.30 

122.62 

J.  W.  Sproull,  M.  B 

25 

5.00 

5.00 

25.00 

2.45 

10.00 

37.45 

College  Hill  W.  M.  S 

17 

15.00 

30.00 

46.20 

10.00 

142.01 

50.45 

58.80 

293.66 

East  End  M.  S 

8 

3.00 

3.00 

21.00 

25.00 

14.50 

6.50 

39.12 

42.00 

112.12 

8th  St.  Pittsburg  W.M.S 

52 

370.00 

65.00 

135.00 

20.00 

10.00 

25.00 

183.44 

98.37 

808.44 

8th  St.  Pittsburg  Juniors 

20 

4.00 



4.00 

1.85 

6.00 

9.85 

Faith  Chapel  Senior  M.  B 

.40 

10.00 

10.00 

2.72 

157.00 

10.00 

179.72 

Faith  Chapel  Junior  M.  B 

30 

10.00 

7.50 

62.10 

9.57 

3.00 

89.17 

Geneva  W.  M.  S 

20 

10.00 

120.00 

14.50 

4.20 

20.25 

30.29 

4.00 

199.24 

Geneva  Y.  W.  M.  S 

12 

* 

10. Oo 

1.75 

1.10 

12.85 

Little  Beaver  W.  M.  S 

17 

16.00 

10.00 

11.25 

37.25 

McKeesport  and  Mong.  W.M.S. 

16 

44.02 

6.00 

60.02 

Miller’s  Run  W.  M.  S 

12 

28.50 

31.00 

30.00 

30.00 

143.85 

56.25 

263.35 

Mercer  W.  M.  S 

12 

5.60 

2.38 

12.10 

1.72 

.72 

22.52 

Newcastle  W.  M.  S 

40 

20.00 

20.00 

41.00 

15.00 

26.53 

61.27 

183.80 

New  Alexandria  W.  M.  S 

31 

25.00 

2.50 

25.00 

398.40 

33.71 

450.90 

New  Alexandria  Y.  W.  M.  S. .. 

23 

5.70 

6.41 

12.15 

Parnassus  W.  M.  S 

17 

15.00 

10.00 

45.00 

10.00 

48.96 

12.50 

128.96 

Parnassus  Y.  W.  M.  S 

17 

17.00 

7.00 

2.00 

2.00 

7.30 

28.00 

Rehoboth  W.  M.  S 

10.00 

10.00 

Slippery  Rock  W.  M.  S 

9 

1.00 

8.50 

29.75 

2.00 

12.90 

11.87 

54.16 

Slippery  Rock  Y.  P.  M.  S 

30 

10.00 

5.00 

14.90 

8.30 

■"  38.10 

Union  W.  M.  S 

12 

15.00 

10.00 

5.00 

6.30 

9.00 

45.60 

Wilkinsburg  W.  M.  S 

20 

8.00 

108.00 

8.00 

8.00 

111.25 

80.95 

243.25 

Wilkinsburg  Y.  P.  M.  S 

23 

12.00 

7.50 

70.75 

.25 

5.00 

23.75 

25.35 

65.25 

144.60 

Wilkinsburg  Junior  M.  B 

18 

16.11 

7.50 

1.00 

1.00 

25.61 

Youngstown  W.  M.  S 

13 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

.65 

20.00 

College  Hill  Y.  W.  M.  S 

16 

6.00 

63.35 

College  Hill  Junior  M.  B 

28 

10.00 

2.50 

12.60 

Allegheny  Senior  M.  B 

9 

2.50 

11.40 

4.00 

6.75 

18.40 

4.25 

43.05 

Allegheny  Junior  M.  B 

8 1.00 

5.00 

8.45 

4.25- 

14.45 

HOME  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  1909. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Carithers,  Indian  Mission , 

Apache , O.  T. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Reed,  Southern  Mission , 

Selma , Ala . 

Mr.  William  Carson,  Jewish  Mission, 

800  So.  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

POST  OFFICE  ADDRESSES  OF  TREASURERS. 

Syrian  Mission,  Mission  in  China  and  Church  Erection— Mr.  Walter 
T.  Miller,  82  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 

Domestic  Mission  ; Southern  Mission;  Indian  Mission;  Testimony 
Bearing;.  Sustentation;  Theological  Seminary;  „ Ministers’,  Widows’  and 
Orphans’  Fund;  Literary;  Students’ Aid — Mr.  J.  S.  Tibby,  411  Penn  Building, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Jewish  Mission — Dr.  S.  A.  S.  Metheny,  617  N.  43d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Aged  People’s  Home — Mrs.  A.  G.  Wallace,  235  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
National  Reform — Mr.  J.  S.  Tibby,  411  Penn  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


MAP  OF  THE  MISSION  FIELDS  PRESBYTEWANI1?HVILCH 

IN  SYRIA*  THE  ISLAND  OF  CYPRUS,  AND 
ADJOINING  PARTS  OF  TURKEY  IN  ASIA.... 

This  map  is  about  60  x 05  inches  in  size,  oocfoipis  to  the  best  geographical  authorities,  and  the 
workmanship  is  in  all  respects  of  standard  quality.  ! 

It  indicates  by  distinctive  legends  the  location  and  relative  importance  of  towns  or  village* 

where  schools  are  or  In  b Dtcn  in  operation. 

The  regiilar  price  of  the  map  is  $3.00. 

Any  one  wishing  a copv  can  Have  it  mailed  to  his  address  for  $2.00. 

add&e:ss 

R.  M.  SOMMER  V1LLE,  325  West  56th  Street.  New  York. 
Telephone,  785  Morningside 

WM.  McCLEAN’S  SON 
Undertaker  and  Embalmer 

508  WEST  134th  STREET 

ROBERT  L.  McCLEAN  NEW  YORK 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

Puhllalier,  JBooiiaeller,  Stationer  and  Printer. 
Publisher  and  Importer  of  FRENCH  BOOKS, 

861  At  853  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

N.  W.  Cor.  48tk  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Carit  JKngravlng,  Stamping,  Wedding  Invitations, 

R • O T Li  RE3  AND  PICTURE  FRAMING. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


ToU^kmt,  2700  Worth  ErtmWoM  1$94. 

The  J.  W.  Pratt  Co. 

Printers  and 

Manufacturing  Stationers, 

52  to  58  DUANE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


EYESIGHT  TESTING  ROOMS 
^ FOR  SPECTACLES 
24  West  33d  Street,  New  York  Telephone.  6363  Madison  Square 

1215  Bedford  Avenue,  bet.  Halsey  and  Hancock  Streets,  Brooklyn,.  N.  Y. 

JAMES  S.  TIBBV  ^..TdIKS  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

SELLS  THE  FOLLOWING  COVENANTER  LITERATURE 

PSALM  BOOKS  (old  and  new  versions),  TESTIMONY, 

BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE,  MINUTES  OF  SYNOD,  CON- 
FESSION OF  FAITH,  CATECHISMS,  TALES  OF 
COVENANTERS,  POETS  and  POETRY,  ROMANISM 
ANALYZED,  HISTORY  OF  THE  TRIAL,  1891 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  — — ; — 


